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Regional Exchange? 
Communication, 


Not Conclave 


For some years the collective ears of 
the national CEA have been attuned to the 
repeated requests for extended regional 
coverage in The CEA Critic. At each annual 
breakfast-program for regional leaders the 
request has been voiced, and the Commit- 
tee on Regional Activity and Development 
recommended the inclusion of a monthly 
column devoted to news of regional activi- 
ties. The report of the December meeting 
was the first communication and was fea- 
tured on the front page of the January 
issue. 

If such a department is to serve its 


purpose, hewever, information from each 
and every regional organization is urgently 
needed. The secretary, or some other des- 


ignated officer, of each regional or state 


group could aid immensely by providing 
a current list of the officers in his region 
and their addresses. The roll of regional 
presidents in The CEA Critic each month 
is accurate only to the degree that such 
data is communicated. 


A part of the call is for information 
concerning regional program planning; 
both advance information and a copy of 
the final program wou!ld be helpful. In 
addition, a brief summary of the high 
points would be interesting to readers 
from other areas. All such material should 
be sent to Box 207, Mississippi State Uni- 
versity, State College, Mississippi. For 
maximum effectiveness copies could also be 
sent to Executive Director John Hicks and 
Editor Don Sears; but for this column, 


Regional Exchange, the Mississippi address 
should be used. 

Although the dramatic announcements 
concerning changes in top CEA leader- 
ship kept the atmosphere electric, the an- 
nual meeting of officers and directors in 


Chicago did not neglect the usual com- 
mittee reports, among them that of the 
Committee on Regional Activity and De- 
velopment. Certain points of the report 
Should be of interest to the officers and 
Members of the several regionals. 

For example, the Greater New York 
Regional is especially to be commended for 
its excellent follow-up of last year’s sug- 
gestion that each regional organization 
share its program with others by sending 
m Out copies of a summary program. Her- 
Man Estrin (Newark College of Engineer- 
ing) initiated the practice during his ten- 
Ure as president, and Dick Bowman (The 
Cooper Union) has continued it. 

From another front, Joe Doggett (Uni- 
versity of Houston) reports that the South- 
Central CEA projected a newsletter at its 
(Please turn to page 2) 
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TRANSITIONAL DEVICES 


GIN HENRY JAMES 


“i difficulty that harasses 
studi ore than any other,” Harold C. 


Martin writes in The Logic and Rhetoric of 
Exposition, “it is the linking together of 
sentences and paragraphs.” Harold White- 


hall, in Structural Essentials of English, 


explains the reason for this difficulty: “In 
speech, variations of tone, voice quality, 
facial expression, and hand movements 


may tell much about connections of idea 
with idea. In writing, none of these can 


operate. Instead, we have to learn to sub- 
stitute standardized gratumatical equiv- 
alents for them, and to use those equiv- 
alents with the delicate discriminations 


apply ai 
speech,” Accomplished style in both fiction 


and non-fiction, as the work of Henry 
James demonstrates, depends above all 
upon skill in the craft of exposition, be- 
cause both the novelist and the essayist 
share the task of explaining, of revealing 
to sense that which lies hidden from the 
reader. And if, as many authorities con- 
tend, the key to sophisticated exposition 
lies in the proper handling of transitional 
devices, then it becomes mandatory, not 
merely for the author but for the instruc- 
tor as well, to understand the usefulness 
and variety of these devices. Transition is 
not easy to teach, nor is it easy to learn; 
yet it is probably the surest indication of 
a writer’s mastery of his language. 
Transitional devices are used primarily 
to connect a sentence to one immediately 
following. The sequence of interconnected 
sentences that make up a coherent para- 
graph carries the sequence of logical 
thought relationships that make up a co- 
herent idea. Any complex idea is thus 
composed of a chain of successive state- 
ments; the function of transition is to link 
these statements, and so clearly indicate 
the progression of meaning from beginning 
to end. Without the direction performed by 
transitional guides, the process uf compre- 
hending the written explanation would 
often become a painful business of re- 
reading and guessing. The five most im- 
portant methods of achieving such 
direction are through (1) repetition of 
subjects, using the same words, synonyms, 
or pronouns; (2) repetition of the object 
(or last words) of one sentence in the 
subject (or first words) of the next, using 
the same words, synonyms, or pronouns; 
(3) repetition of key terms, including pro- 
noun reference (other than as associated 
with the above); (4) transitional words 
(co-ordinating conjunctions, conjunctive 
adverbs, and transitional phrases) ; and (5) 
parallel grammatical structure of sen- 


tences. By making explicit the relation- 
ships existing among separate observa- 
tions, these devices enable the writer to 
construct, and the reader to follow, a 
pattern of thought that “exposes” what is. 

Almost any page from the works of 


James might be selected to illustrate the 
use of one or more of the five devices cited. 


NEW MAIL PROCEDURE: 
In an effort to reduce costs and to 
keep the publication date as early in the 
month as possible, a new mailing pro- 
cedure has been instituted with this 
issue. By elimi. ating the handling nec- 
essary in stuffing envelopes, at least aa 
days can be saved. 
But the new 


ment. We don't know what disadvantage 


may show up. Will you please write the 
Editor your reactions? For instance, did 
your copy arrive unsullied by its travels? 
Do you have any strong preference for 
envelopes? DAS 


A superbly-built paragraph that illustrates 
all of them is that introducing chapter 
nineteen of The Portrait of a Lady. It is 


quoted here in its entirety, with the sen- 
tences numbered and transitional words 


indicated for convenience by bold face 
type. 


(1) As Mrs. Touchett had foretold, Isabel and 
Madame Merle were thrown much together 
the illness of their host, so that if they had no; 
become intimate it would have been almost «a 
breach of good manners. (2) Their manners were 
of the best, but in addition to this they happened 
to please each other. (3) It is perhaps too much 
to say that they swore an eternal friendship, 
but tacitly at least they called the future to 
witness. (4) Isabel did so with a perfectly good 

i though she would have hesitated to 
admit she was intimate with her new 
the high sense she privately attached to this} 
term. (5) She often wondered indeed if she ever 
had been, or ever could be, intimate with any 


one. (6) She had an ideal of friendship as well as 
of several other sentiments, which it failed to 
seem to her in this case — it had not seemed 
to her in other cases — that the actual complete- 
ly expressed. (7) But she often reminded herself 
that there were essential reasons why one’s ideal 


of these. 
never encountered a more agreeable and interest- 
ing figure than Madame Merle; she had never 
met a person having less of that fault which is 
the principal obstacle to friendship — the air of 
reproducing the more tiresome, the stale, the 
too-familiar parts of one’s own character. (11) 


4 
ge 
which, through long years o* “ractice, we a 
> 
could never become concrete. (8) It was a thing te. 
to believe in, not to see — a matter of faith, not ia 
of experience. (9) Experience, hewever, might i: 
supply us with very creditable imitations of it, es 
and the part of wisdom was to make the best ee 
to this amiable auditress that she had not yet gee 
said to any one. (12) Sometimes she took alarm caght 
at her own candour: it was as if she had given Be. 
to a comparative stranger the key to her cab- ae 
| (Please turn to page 6) a 
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WHO SPEAKS FOR WHOM? 

To CEA MEMBERS: In the left column 
of this page is a list of names. Please look 
at it—perhaps for the first time? Here are 
the people whom you have selected to de- 
cide the principles and the actions of the 
CEA. 
How often have you told any of them 
what you want them to do? Have you 
called any them to task for what they 
have done? or praised them? Have they 
rightly presented your mind in the deci- 
sions of the national CEA? of the regional 


JOHN HICKS, newly elected Executive Director 
of the College English Association 


one member? If so, then how delighted 
your officers and representatives are! 

But most likely you have complained. 
The CEA hasn’t done the one thing that 
you believe vital to the salvation of the 
profession. Perhaps you are one who 
doesn’t think the CEA should help to de- 
fend high certification requirements for 
teachers in a state where they are under 
fire? Or to cooperate in working out a na- 
tional statement of Basic Issues in the 
Teaching of English? Or to speak firmly 
for the union of teaching and sound schol- 
arship against the debilitation of trivial 
researchism? Or to encourage CEA In- 
stitutes in which members of our teaching 
profession exchange ideas with representa- 
tives of other occupations in our society? 

Those people named in the left column 
of this page are the people to speak or 
write to. If you like things as they are— 
tell them. If you don’t, tell them—and tell 
them vigorously. But make your officers 
and your directors and your regional rep- 
resentatives aware of your will. And see 
that they do something. The thoughts and 
the voices of individual members are the 
only justification for the CEA’s voice being 
heard in national concerns. 

John Hicks 
Executive Director, CEA 


Regional Exchange 

(Continued from page 1) 
fall meeting. The Roundtable will be edited 
by Rudolph Fiehler (Louisiana Tech), as- 
sisted by the regional president, L. M. 
McKneely (Northeast La. State College). 
The focus will be regional, but readers of 
The CEA Critic elsewhere may be inter- 
ested in the modest subscription fee of fifty 
cents. At this seame meeting Robert Bur- 
roughs (Ouachita) pressed for more ade- 


quate coverage for regional news in The 
CEA Critic. Perhaps he will be pleased 
to note that this column parallels his ex- 
cellent suggestion. 

Communication, not conclave: Readers 
who like to toy with titles should have a 
gay time. It reminds one of “Is you did 
your Greek,” but that is another story, a 
regional story. 

Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. 
Mississippi State University 


Notices of Note 

The first Yeats International Summer 
School will be held in Sligo, Ireland, Au- 
gust 13-27, 1960. The object of the school 
is to provide, for students of Irish poet 
and playwright William Butler Yeats, a 
course of lectures and seminars given in 
the Yeats Country itself and conducted by 
men who have made a particular study of 
the poet and of his works. 

Courses may be booked for one week 
or two weeks. In addition to prominent 
Irish Men of Letters the following scholars 
will lecture: T. R. Henn, President, St. 
Catharine’s College, Cambridge; Roger 
McHugh, Senior Lecturer in English Lit- 
erature, University College, Dublin; A. N. 
Jeffares, Professor of English Literature, 
University of Leeds; Peter Ure, Senior Lec- 
turer in English Literature, University of 
Durham; Ol‘ver Edwards, Senior Lecturer, 
University College, Derry; Donald Davie, 
Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge; 
J. F. Kermode, Department of English 
Language and Literature, University of 
Manchester; and David R. Clark (NECEA 
member), Associate Professor of English, 
University of Massachusetts. Director is 
Denis Donoghue, English Department, Uni- 
versity College, Dublin. 

Applications are being accepted by 
Hon. Organizing Secretary Thomas Mul- 
laney, the Yeats Society, Sligo, Ireland. 


interpreting 


literature, 
revised 


K. L. KNICKERBOCKER, 
University of Tennessee 
WILLARD RENINGER, 
lowa State Teachers College 
among the new selections: 


A Masque of Reason, Frost 
Heart of Darkness, Conrad 
Antigone, Sophocles 
Macbeth, Shakespeare 


now available 
848 pages; $6.50 


Henry Holt and Co., Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Annual Report of the CEA Committee on 
General Composition Standards 


The activities of the CEA Committee on 
General Composition Standards has on the 
surface been relatively quiet this year, but 
nonetheless vital. This statement may be 
illustrated in three ways: 

1. The committee has acted as a clear- 
ing house of information: 

a. Through its chairman it has en- 
tered into the discussions of the College 
Conference on Composition and Communi- 
cation Committee on Accreditation and 
Certification. 

b. It has provided reprints upon re- 
quest of committee-sponsored activities 
such as the experiment in articulation 
reported in the December 1958 C E A 
Critic. 

c. The committee chairman and the 
CEA vice-president (Donald J. Lloyd) were 
delegates to the Washington conference of 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, October 22-24, 1959. 

2. Previous recommendations of the 
committee as printed in its annual reports 
have been used in local and state efforts to 
raise English standards in preparation of 
teachers. In particular, Patrick G. Hogan, 
as Chairman of the English Commission of 
the Mississippi Association of Colleges, has 
made use of committee reports in guiding 
his commission. 

3. The most spectacular event of the 
year was the vote of the College Entrance 
Examination Board to make available a 
written composition as part of its battery 
of tests. For over a year the development 
of this projected essay test has been 
watched in New England by committee 
member James Beard. Reprints of com- 
mittee articles were mailed strategically 
during the year’s discussion period. While 


the New England colleges exerted the most 
direct influence in the vote of the CEEB 
to provide such a test, the CEA committee 
may have helped. 

Since the appointment of CEA member 
Floyd Rinker as Executive Director of the 
CEEB Commission on English (the group 
set up to administer the essay test), the 
committee has been in correspondence with 
him. At his request reprints of the com- 
mittee reports are being made available to 
members of his Commission. 

The committee calls attention to a 
special section of the November 1959 
Atlantic (pp. 114-131) where five au- 
thorities present the crisis of composition 
to a national and popular audience. Such 
publicity underscores the continued need 
of CEA activity in the composition area if 
the voice of the scholar-teacher of English 
is to be heard. 


QUERELA DOCTORIS 


Cupit esse criticus, 
Auctor doctrinarum, 


WRITING 
FROM 
EXPERIENCE 


Richard A. Condon & Burton O. Kurth 


A text for freshman composition 
courses offering for stylistic analysis 
the prose and poetry of some master 
technicians. Arranged to encourage a 
heightened sense of awareness in 
one’s environment, the book is based 
on the assumption that good writing 
techniques are applicable to many 
disciplines — in the humanities, the 
sciences, and the professions. Free in- 
structor’s manual. 318 pp. $3.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33d St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. 


recent: 


THE 
PROVINCE OF 
(Second Edition) PROSE 


William R. Keast & Robert E. Streeter 


The two most distinctive qualities of 
this text — marked originality and 
variety in the selection of essays 
(many never before anthologized) — 
have been heightened in the present 
(1959) edition: twenty-five essays 
have been replaced by twenty-two new 
ones better tailored to the interests 
and abilities of freshmen. Supplements 
on logic and revision; question materi- 
al. 797 pp. $4.50 


TEPS in Kansas 

The beautiful campus of the Universliy 
of Kansas, at Lawrence, Kansas, was the 
setting for the Fourteenth Annual Confer- 
ence of the National Commission on Teach- 


NCTEPS, is more popularly called TEPS. 
The program, an exemplary four-day af- 
fair, was co-sponsored by eight major pro- 
fessional organizations and sixty single- 
subject associations, and involved over 1200 
representatives of educational institutions 
and societies from coast to coast. I was 
privileged to represent the College English 
Association and to participate as chairman 
of a discussion of the curriculum for kin- 


Conference, suggests emerging points of 
agreement, and illustrates a few points 


concretely from my own experience there. 


(NEA), 
claims to be the largest professional organ- 
ization in the world, and the only overall 
national professional association of teach- 
ers in the United States. It is an education- 
al force to be reckoned with. If the doubt- 
ful charge is brougli that NEA is the 
creature of Education and Administration, 
then the indicated tactic is to “jine ‘em.” 
For better or for worse, NEA seems to be 
the educational organization most likely 
to succeed in gaining professional recogni- 
tion for teachers and teaching commen- 
surate with the nation’s requirements. If 


the powerful associations of lawyers, doc- 
tors, and engineers. 
The 1959 Kansas Conference was second 
in the current series of three national con- 
ventions directed at strengthening pro- 
grams for the education of teachers. The 
purpose of this series is to bring together, 
face to face at the bargaining table as it 
were, individuals representing all levels and 
branches of the teaching profession, in 
elementary schools, secondary schools, col- 
leges, and universities. Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University was host for the 
first of these conferences in 1958; the third 
will be held in June, 1960, in Los Angeles, 
California, on the theme, “The Education 
of Teachers: Certification and Accredita- 
tion.” The ultimate purpose of the series, 
each conference followed up and developed 
through institutional, state, and regional 
studies throughout the year, is to develop 
a broad consensus on (1) curriculum con- 
tent and procedures for the education of 
teachers; on (2) requirements for certifi- 
cation of individual teachers for specific 
professional roles; and on (3) requirements 
for accreditation of institutions providing 
education for persons entering teaching. 
The subject of the Kansas Conference 
(Please turn to page 7) 
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More on Modern Language Mutation 


Richard K. Morton’s article, “Factors in 
Modern Language Mutations” caught my 
eye in November’s CEA Critic, and it oc- 
curred to me that several of the points he 
raised bear comment. The problem lies in 
where to begin, for Mr. Morton has covered 
a multitude of problems in a brief space 
and some of the questions raised are in- 
deed provocative. 


For a starter, let’s consider things like 
“It’s me.” Without going into the possible 
behavioristic facets (which might fasten 
on such questions as whether or not the 
“vertical pronoun,” I, is in a weak position 
unless a verb follow it), this expression, 
labeled non-standard in most grammars, 
shows strong evidence of being a purely 
structural one. That is, the general pat- 
_tern in English is SPO (subject-predicate- 
object), with the last in the objective case 
where possible. It is only possible among 
the pronouns, of course, since English long 
ago lost its inflectional endings. Within the 
framework, then, of SPO, It and is (or ’s) 
fill the first two slots. The last slot is filled, 
not by I, but by me. 


“He did it like I did” touches upon an 
entirely different question, and it’s one 
which has plagued writers for many years. 
But the problem here borders on the 
semantic, for like and as are semanticaliy 
similar; it is only structurally that they 
differ, the former being used before nouns 
and substantive constructions, the latter 
before verb constructions as well. 


Many of the “mutations” Mr. Morton 
writes about are the product of a develop- 
mental aspect which has been going on 
ever since English was first distinguishable 
as a language. Today it may seem more 
productive than ever before, but I think 
history would show that it has been a con- 
tinuing process in the language. I am 
referring, of course, to the extraordinary 
capacity English exhibits for abstracting a 
denotative or connotative concept from a 
word which is formally associated with one 
part of speech and appropriating it for 
another. This propensity is inherent in 
Indo-European (among participles, ger- 
unds, infinitives in particular) and is not 
uncommon in other modern Indo-Euro- 
pean languages. But in no other language 
has it reached the proportions of nonce 
coinage nor the advantages of vital pro- 
ductivity which it enjoys in English. “I 
want out” is a possible example of this, 
although “out” has a fair history as a 
noun in Modern English (in baseball, in 
politics, tennis, printing, and other stand- 
ard usages). So, also, “travel” changes 
from intransitive to transitive function, 
and this change may be regarded, in a 
nerrow analysis, as a part of speech change. 


Most of the other neologisms mentioned 


by Mr. Morton are either metaphoric in 
nature or constitute direct borrowings, 
either from other languages (arroyo, blitz) 


or from “dialectisms” (“that’s for sure,” 
“I’m fixing to go”). It must be remem- 
bered, too, that expressions have a fashion. 
Everyone recalls hubba-hubba and yack- 
ety-yak — in fact, they were heard with 
sickening frequency some yeais ago. I 
don’t think they’ve been heard recently 
though, and I’m sure they’ve passed into 
the limbo of history to join innumerable 
expressions which have passed this way. 
While Mr. Morton is quite right in at- 
tributing to radio, TV, and other mass 
media the ability to spread neologisms with 
lightning-like rapidity, we must not fail 
to reckon with the fad factor in neolo- 
gisms (especially slang) which drives them, 
by virtue of over-exposure and fatigue, 
out of the language with a speed compar- 
able only to that of their appearance. 


Metaphoric usages often spring from 
slang, and the ideas they encompass can 
prove to be very obscure. But many words 
of standard usage are metaphoric, as in- 
deed they must be for language to be 
economical at all. Perhaps metaphoric and 
connotative meanings are sometimes con- 
fused, but I refer to, for example, the kind 
of denotative-metaphoric switch embodied 
in the meanings of “of low temperature” 
(a literal meaning) and “detached; unre- 
sponsive” (a metaphoric meaning) for the 
word cold. It is said that the scientists who 
launched sputnik were not more pleased 
than the hipsters who finally found a 
literal interpretation of “way out.” 


Regionalisms, to be sure, play a large 
part in lexicon and syntax development, as, 
indeed, they always have. 


As for Mr. Morton's last point, that we 
may have to provide Americans of the next 
generation with dictionaries or interpreters 
so they'll be able to understand us, I can 
only agree wholeheartedly. After all, “It’s 
a wise child that knows his own father.” 
But above all, I think we should not lose 
sight of the fact that one of the basic cri- 
teria for defining a (living) language is 
that it undergoes change: stability in lan- 
guage, no matter how it might delight the 
English professor by allowing him to teach 
from the perspective of history, is not a 
characteristic feature. 


As a sort of footnote to these ramblings, 
you may be interested in the problem faced 
by oceanographers who, because of seman- 
tic confusion, wished to reject — at least 
from technical language — the term tidal 
wave. Apparently, so-called “tidal waves” 
are really caused by underwater volcanic 
eruptions, upheavals in the earth’s crust, 
and so forth, and not by the tides at all. 
So, the scientists borrowed a term from 
Japanese and now call such a wave a 
tsunami. The irony of it all is that in 


Japanese, tcunami means “tidal wave.” 


Laurence Urdang 
The American College Dictionary 


Now Available . . . 
ON ASSIGNMENT: 
READING AND WRITING 


Herbert Hackett 
Colgate University 
William D. Baker 

State University of New York 
College for Teachers, Buffalo 


339 pages, $3.25 


This text is designed to meet the actual 


reading and writing problems faced by 


college freshmen, and to prepare them for 
other courses in English. It includes 24 
interesting, ‘‘college level’’ readings with 
instructions on how to read; detailed pre- 
poration for writing; and a thorough 
grounding in the “tools of writing’’ — 
grammar, spelling, and vocabulary. 


The book first introduces the student to 
read for ideas, then leads him from writ- 
ing to rewriting, and finally to grammar, 
vocabulary, and spelling. There is a 
variety of materials for the student to 
work out; reading comprehension checks, 
discussion questions, short and long fill- 
in blanks, and detailed exercises: 


Special features: 


@ 118 item Glossary of gram- 
mar and usage 


@ Revision Guide (to indicate 
major steps in the revision 


of papers) 


@ Reading Speed and Compre- 
hension Chart 


The materials form units that allow for 
flexibility in assignment as the course 
may require. A Teacher’s Guide is avail- 


able. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 
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Page Five 


Engineering Alumni Discuss 


What is the role of English in a scien- 
tific age? To answer this question, the 
writer queried two hundred alumni of New- 
ark College of Engineering, who were 
graduated from the Classes of 1949, 1950, 
and 1951. They are engaged in engineering 
and have the perspective, insight and ex- 
perience with which to answer this ques- 
tion: 

What, in your opinion, is the position 
of English in the scientific and techno- 
logical world of tomorrow? 

The alumni reached the following con- 
clusions buttressed by these quotations: 

1, The knowledge of English is as im- 
portant as the knowledge of technology. 

English is at least equivalent in impor- 
tance to any one technical subject. 

It is the most important subject we 
study. With the partial exception of math- 
ematics, it is the means of expressing all 
other engineering arts and sciences in 
spoken or written form. Without perfect- 
ing the means of expression it is waste- 
ful to perfect the art of science itself. 

2. The knowledge of English is a ne- 
cessity in the scientific and technological 
world, 

Necessary! Many engineers hope to use 
engineering as a springboard to manage- 
ment — correct and reasonably effective 
use of English is essential! 

I feel that one of my greatest assets in 
the business world is to communicate 
clearly both verbally and in writing so that 
misunderstanding is avoided. The need 
for this is and will continue to be of para- 
mount importance. The teaching of this 
subject is not only desirable but necessary. 

3. English will continue to remain as 
the primary mode of communication — 
not only in the scientific and technological 
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English 

world, but also in the arts and political 
worlds. Without effective English there 
would be little hope for continuing pro- 
gress. 

Since the magnitude of most scientific 
projects has been increasing in number of 
people engaged on one project and in 
scope, the problem of communication has 
become the limiting factor in many cases. 
English is our means of communication, 
and its use can determine the success or 
downfall of a project. 

As in the past, mastery of speech and 
the precise presentation and communica- 
tion of ideas must continue to improve, 

4, The knowledge of English will re- 
main the common denominator for techni- 
cal expression of and communication to 
all men, 

A. Technologists 

Communication between technologists 
is perhaps one of the most important 
phases of science. Unfortunately, too few 
engineers today can communicate ade- 
quately in writing because they lack brev- 
ity and a clear understanding of how to 
describe their work. Reports and letters 
often omit important points. 

B. Customers 

Because of increased complexity in de- 
sign requirements, it becomes important 
that every engineer know how to speak 
and write effectively. In my own case I 
have found that in the vast majority of 
new projects, I have engaged in, there was 
direct contact between the customer and 
me, the salesman merely cited as the con- 
tact man. 

Cc. Laymen 

The study of English is very, very im- 
portant. More and more engineers’ writ- 
ings and speeches are being directed to the 


WHAT IS ITS ORIGIN? 
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laymen. The laymen must be given basic 
facts in simple but accurate form. Mis- 
understanding of scientific and technical 
information can be dangerous. 
D. All levels of technology 

The engineer must be able to express 
himself on all levels. This is so true in 
dealing with production help, for fancy 
technical language is just a waste of time. 
English will be more necessary to con- 
vey increased information to mankind. 
Vocabulary will have to be broadened. 


clearly and to put one’s point across will 
determine to a large extent hew far one 
can advance in these iields. 

English in a broad sense of equipping 
a student with the ability to communicate 
effectively with others is the most import- 
ant phase of a technical education. No 
matter how well an engineer is technical- 
ly informed, if he cannot effectively pres- 
ent and sell his ideas, he is certain to go 
unrecognized. 

Extremely important — communicaticn 


to those where it will do the most good. 
Only through good English composition 
and vocabulary can this be done. 

English is of the highest importance to 
convey clearly and precisely the tremen- 
dous impacts and accompanying changes 
which scientific achievements are making 
not only in everyday living but in the 
probable future adjustments to our moral 
and physical concepts. 


English will occupy a position of 
greater importance in the world of tomor- 
row. There are, however, two sides to this 
coin. On the one side, of course, is our ra- 
pid technological advance. On the other, 
however, seems to be our lessening of in- 
terest in other people and their languages 


while they are learning more of us and 
our language. 


5. English is gaining a more important rand 

place in the scientific and technological <a 

fields, and the ability to express oneself Re 

- is the basis for judgment of abilities, in i3 
h many cases. The well-written and the ae 
logical, well-delivered talk make the man 
a success — all other things being equal. Neng 

6. All ideas and theories have to be 3 

) expressed in words, written or spoken. To ae 
™ be understood, the language of the scientist 6 
accurate; hence, English should play a 
, very important part in the training of = 
logists. 
I- The more complexities such as atoms, x 
electronics, rockets that are developing, the ae 

more the definite need of explaining these a 

developments in clear and concise English. ee 

Ideas and results must be transferred a 
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TRANSITIONAL DEVICES 
(Continued from page 1) 
inet of jewels. (13) These spiritual gems were 
the only ones of any magnitude that Isabel 
possessed, but there was all the greater reason 
for their being carefully guarded. (14) Afterwards, 
however, she always remembered that one should 
never regret a generous error and that if 


Madame Merle had not the merits she attributed 
to her, so much the worse for Madame Merle. 
(15) There was no doubt she had great merits — 
she was charming, sympathetic, intelligent, culti- 
vated. (16) More than this (for it had not been 
Ieabdel’s ill-fortune to go through life without 
meeting in her own sex several persons of whom 
no less could fairly be said), she was rare, 
superior and preeminent. (17) There are many 
amiable people in the world, and Madame Merle 
was far from being vulgarly good-natured and 
restlessly witty. (18) She knew how to think — 
an accomplishment rare in women; and she had 
thought to very good purpose. (19) Of course, teo, 
she knew how to feel; Isabel couldn’t have spent 
a week with her without being sure of that. 
(20) This was indeed Madame Merle’s great 
talent, her most perfect gift, (21) Life had told 
upon her; she had felt it strongly, and it was 
part of the satisfaction to be taken in her society 
that when the girl talked of what she was pleased 
to call serious matters this lady understood her 
so easily and quickly. (22) Emotion, it is true, 
had become with her rather historic; she made 
no secret of the fact that the fount of passion, 
thanks to having been rather violently tapped at 
one period, didn’t flow quite so freely as of yore. 
(23) She proposed moreover, as well as expected, 
to cease feeling; she freely admitted that of old 


she had been a Hitle mad, and now she pre- 
tended to be perfectly sane. * 


The material of this paragraph is or- 
ganized in three parts. The first three 


sentences announce the general subject — 
Isabel and Madame Merle’s intimacy — 
and introduce the first specific theme — 
the practical, not perfect, quality of the 
friendship. This theme, based upon the 
contrast of ideal and actual, is then care- 
fully developed in the second part of the 
paragraph, sentences four through four-. 
teen. In the third division, consisting of the 
final nime sentences, James concentrates 
upon another opposition in order to expand 


his subject, that between Madame Merle’s 
admirable abilities to “think” and to “feel.” 
The second section is occupied wiih Isa- 
bel’s attitude toward the friendship; the 
third, with Madame Merle’s contribution 
to it. The entire paragraph (and the book 


as @ whole) is oriented according to the 
viewpoint of Isabel, yet James ~"lots almost 


equal space to each of the two halves of 
the equation, treating Isabel as the sub- 


ject, Madame Merle as the object of the 
relationship. 
The transitiona) device most frequently 


used in this long passage is repetition of 


key words, especially the continued refer- 
ence to Isabel and Madame Merle by 


name or by personal pronoun. There are 
no less than forty-three instances of the 
repetition of these proper nouns and the 
personal pronouns “they” and “she,” not 
to mention synonyms such as “the girl” 
and “this lady” or possessive pronouns 
such as “her” and “their.” It is interesting 
to note how regularly and logically dis- 
tributed the references are. In the first 
“section,” Isabel and Madame Merle are 


“Modern Library ed. (New York, 1951), I, 266- 
268. Quoted by permission of the publisher, Ran- 
dom House, Inc. 


each named once; in the second, each is 
named three times; in the third, each 
twice. The idea of the friendship as a 


single entity — as distinct from either of 


its two component aspects — is reflected in 
the first three sentences by the recurrence 
of “they”; in Isabel’s “section” this pro- 
noun is replaced by “she,’’ which refers to 
the heroine in all fourteen instances; then 
in the group of sentences concentrating 
upon Madame Merle, “she” is used twelve 
times to refer to the older lady and only 
once to Isabel. 

Pronouns, however, would be of limited 
rhetorical effectiveness even in such large 
quantity if they were simply scattered hap- 
hazardly through the paragraph: more 
emphasis is secured by employing them to 
repeat subjects. For example, sentence four, 
beginning with “Isabel,” is followed by a 


succession of three sentences each starting 
with “she” (disregarding for the moment 
conjunctions and transitional adverbs). 
Similarly, sentence ten leads off with 
“Isabel” and is again followed by several 
repetitions of this subject through sentence 
fourteen. The same method is evident in 
the lines dealing with Madame Merle. 
Pronouns, it may ke added, are also used 
to point to ideas as well as to people: “it” 
of sentence eight refers to “ideal” in the 
previous sentence, and “this” of sentence 
twenty refers to “she knew how to feel” 
in the previous sentence. The technical 
virtuosity brought to bear in this display 
of pronouns and proper nouns makes for 
@ symmetrical, forceful inter cti of 
statements and exemplifies the inevitable 


relation between logical thinking and logi- 
cal writing. 
Key words other than the characters’ 


names are often repeated, of course. The 
most prominent of these have to do, as 


might be expected, with the two contrasts 


around which the paragraph is con- 
structed. The word “intimate” oceurs three 
times in sentences one throngh five. 
“Eternal friendship” of three and ‘friend 
in the high sense” of four are ecizoed by 


“ideal of friendship” of six, “one’s ideal” 


of seven, “friendship” of ten, and in some- 
what less synonymous terms, by “confi- 
dence” and “candour” of sentences eleven 
and twelve. In the division devoted to the 
character of Madame Merle, “think” and 
“feel” are repeatedly emphasized. The 
latter term particularly is dwelt upon in 
“great talent,” “most perfect gift,” “felt 
[life] strongly,” “emotion,” “fount of pas- 
sion,” “feeling,” and “a little mad.” 

The repetition of subjects is important 
in this paragraph only in regard to pro- 
noun reference; more variation is to be 
seen in the repetition of the object (or last 
words) of one sentence in the subject (or 
first words) of the next. The term “man- 
ners” joins sentences one and two; “did so” 
of four looks back to “called the future to 
witness” of three; “it” of eight refers to 
“ideal” of seven; “experience” is reiterated 
as the last word of eight and the first of 
nine; and “spiritual gems” of thirteen re- 


produces “jewels” of twelve. These duplica- 


tions quite obviously serve the purpose of 
affecting a smooth progression of thought 
by linking sentences. 

A rhetorical device that is employed 


more sparingly to achieve the same pur- 
pose is parallel structure, here found not 
in separate sentences but rather in clauses 
within the sentence. The technique is well 
exhibited in sentence eight, in which the 


two objects of “It was” are exactly parallel 


in meaning and grammatical form. In like 

manner, the two principal clauses of ten 

are analogous im sense and structure. This 

expository device, whose poetic counterpart 
(Please turn to page 12) 
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TEPS in Kansas 
(Continued from page 3) 


was “The Education of Teachers: Curricu- 
lum Programs.” The structure of the con- 
ference involved forty separate discussion 
groups of about thirty members each, as- 
signed to specific curriculum areas and 
purposely chosen to reflect diversified pro- 
fessional interests and views. So far as 


possible, each group included elementary, 
secondary, and college teachers, principals, 
critic teachers, superintendents, student 
teachers, college deans and department 
heads, college teachers of professional 
methods courses, and representatives of 
public and parochial schools. To provide a 
definite point of departure, each discussion 
group first observed a presentation of a 
single college or university program gener- 


ally conceded to be a good one, Later on, 


prominent individuals and activities of the 


previous day. Stapled sheaves of the mime- 
ographed group reports were ready on the 
last day of the conference, and another 
mimeographed volume, “Tentative Report: 


The Kansas TEPS Conference,” was mailed 
to participants’ homes. 
Moreover, even before the conference 


began, participants received a homework 
assignment in the form of a 246-page book, 


most useful publication of all. It contains 
(1) @ summary of state teacher-certifica- 
tion requirements; (2) an analysis of the 
quantitative requirements in the education 
Programs of 294 colleges and universities; 
(3) a statement, “The Teacher-Education 


Curriculum,” prepared by W. Earl Arm- 
strong, director of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education, 
Washington, D. C.: and (4) abstracts of 
the undergraduate teacher-education pro- 
grams of selected institutions that were 


presented to the discussion groups. This is 
a valuable reference work. 

What did the Eansas Conference 
achieve? Perhaps most significant is the 
simple fact of bringing together in resi- 
dence, over a substantial period of time, so 
many educators of divergent views to dis- 
cuss together curriculum problems. Points 
of agreement seemed to be emerging, 


minority dissents on a few of them: 
1. Education of teachers is the concern of 
all educators, not just those in “Educa- 


tion with a capital E.” 
2. While well-conceived and well-taught 


ativanced courses for credit. 


8. The profession and the nation need a 


clear image of the professional teacher. 
The matter of an adequate image of the 


ment, for two reasons. The essentially dem- 
ocratic spirit and method of the highly 
structured Kansas TEPS conference are 


concretely illustrated by it. And the subject 
ofa professional code of ethics for teachers 


(Please turn to page 11) 
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IE or EI? A New Look at an Old Problem 


USE | BEFORE E 


EXCEPT AFTER C 
OR WHEN SOUNDED AS A 
AS IN NEIGHBOR and WEIGH. 


This traditional rule has many defects, 


and so does the equally traditional list of 
its exceptions: Neither financier seized 
either species of weird leisure. Indeed, the 
entire traditional approach to the ie-ei 
problem fails to fit the facts of the lan- 


guage and should probably be discarded. 


The defects became apparent when 
more than nine hundred sample werds 
spelled with ie or ei were recently examined. 
These words weve collected by a cursory 
survey of Kenyon and Knott’s Pronounc- 
ing Dictionary of American English, which 
has also been used as the source of the 
pronunciations of ie and ei cited later in 


this article. 


One major defect of the traditional ap- 


proach is that it pretends that dialects do 
not exist. It is based on the false assump- 


tion that all speakers of English pronounce 
the ie-ei words in the same way — an as- 
sumption that is disproved by scores and 
scores of ie-ei words recorded by Kenyon 
example, the two letters 


ith ith are sometimes pro- 
meer mene e (beet) and sometimes long 


i (bite). Similarly the two letters in invei- 


gle are sometimes pronounced long e 
(beet) and sometimes long a (bait). Also, 
the two letters in lei are sometimes pro- 
nounced in one syllable, with long a (bait), 
and sometimes in two syllables, with long 


a (bait) in the first syllable and with 
short i (bit) in the second. In brief, nu- 
merous ie-ei words have variant pronunci- 
ations in American English—a fact which 
the traditional approach blissfully ignores. 


Furthermore, the traditional approach 
is defective because the rule covers only a 
small proportion of the words actually 
spelled with ie and ei: it covers only those 
words in which the two letters are pro- 
nounced long e (relieve) and long a 


(weigh). 


In favor of this narrow interpretation 
of the rule are these three facts. First, all 
the exceptions in the grotesque sentence 
(Neither financier. . . .) have the two let- 
ters pronounced long e in one or more dia- 
lects, and this is the only pronunciation 
common to all these words. 


Second, the list of exceptions would 
have to be enormously lengthened if the 
rule were construed to apply to other pro- 
nunciations of the two letters. In fact, it 
would have to lengthened to the point of 


utter confusion, to include many words 
where the two letters are «: nounced as 


short i (counterfeit, foreign, forfeit, sov- 
ereign, and suffeit), as long i (eid: duck, 
Einstein, height, kaleidoscope, -.ismo- 
graph, and sleight of hand), as short e 
(heifer and Leicester), and as bisyllabic 


sounds (being, deity, reimburse, science, 
society, theistic, and variety) . 

Third, the narrow interpretation of the 
rule is required because the reversal of the 
two letters after c—illustrated by the con- 
trast between relieve and receive—occurs 
only where the two letters are pronouncd 
long e. It occurs in ceiling, conceit, de- 
ceive, narceine, perceive, and receive, but 
not in ancient, conscience, deficient, ef- 
ficient, omniscient, proficient, science, so- 
ciety, stupifacient, and sufficient. These 
two groups of words, represented by ceiling 
and ancient, show that there are more 
“ce” words violating the rule than con- 
forming to it unless the rule is interpreted 
narrowly. 


Since the rule collapses completely 
when applied to words with pronunci- 
ations other than those of relieve and 
weigh, the conclusion must be that the 
rule was designed to cover only the words 
in which the two letters are pronounced 
with long e or long a. 


This conclusion has two important 
corollaries. First, the limits of the rule 
should be specifically stated whenever the 
rule itself is used, either in a textbook or 
in a classroom. If these limits are not 


stated, the student is certain to be misled 
or confused. 


Second, the rule covers such a small 
fraction of the total number of ie-ei words 
that it is grossly inadequate. It covers only 
two pronunciations, illustrated by relieve 
and weigh, in contract to the score or more 


pronunciations illustrated by acquiescent, 


atelier, atheistic, being, biennial, blueing, 
capercaillie, collie, convenient, deity, die, 
diet, dyeing, experience, faience, gaiety, 
heifer, heir, hoeing, insentient, lei, medi- 
eval, moiety, Montpellier (proper names 
have to be spelled too, don’t they?), 
patient, pimiento, Pompeii, quietus, San 
Diego, shoeing, soldier, and twentieth. 

It is almost impossible to state exactly 
the total number of “uncovered” pronun- 
ciations, for the total is different in dif- 
ferent dialects. But the total for the whole 
country must be somewhere around twen- 
ty or thirty. If so, then only one out of 
every ten or fifteen pronunciations of the 
two letters is covered by the rule — a 


ridiculously inadequate proportion. 


The inadequacy is also demonstrated by 
the small number of words, as distin- 
guished from the small number of pro- 
nunciations, covered by the rule. Among 
the nine hundred sample ie-ei words, fewer 
than three hundred were covered by the 
rule, while more than six hundred were 


left uncovered. In brief, only about a third 
of the words were covered ! 


Highly significant is the fact that these 
“uncovered” words cause more trouble in 
spelling than the “covered” words do. At 
any rate the Pollock list of the five hun- 


dred words most often misspelled by col- 
lege freshmen suggests this fact, Of the 
forty-six ie-ei words on the Pollock list, 
twenty-eight are not covered by the rule, 


while only eighteen are covered. Among 
these uncovered words are atheist, audi- 


ence, conscience, convenience, efficient, 


experience, foreign, height, ingredient, 
medieval, quiet, sufficient, and view. 


The rule must thus be rated as inade- 
quate regardless of whether it is appraised 
by the number of pronunciations that it 
covers, or by the number of frequent mis- 
spellings that it covers. No matter how it 


is evaluated, it fails to do the job that it 
sets out to do. 


The traditional list of exceptions (Nei- 
ther financier seized either species of weird 
leisure) is also unsatisfactory, for there 
are far more exceptions than the list con- 


tains. These additional exceptions, all of 
which have the two letters pronounced as 


in relieve and weigh, fall into two groups: 
those with the i before e even after ec 
(prima facie and superficies) and those 
with e before i without c (caffeine, codeine, 
deil, Holstein, inveigle, Keith, Leif Ericson, 
Leila, Leipziig, Leight(on), Leitch, Mac- 
Leish, Meikle, Monteith, Neilson, obeisance, 
Oneida, O’Neill, protein, Reid, Reims, 
seignior, seise, sheik, and Sheila). 
Obviously, then, the traditional rule 
and list of exceptions are unsatisfactory 


— so unsatisfactory that they should 
never be used again. 
(Note: this is Part I of a two-part ar- 


ticle; Part II will offer workable rules for 
the spelling of ie and ei words.) 


Falk 8. Johnson 
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STRUCTURAL vs. TRADITIONAL GRAMMAR 


The movement to impede the progress the unknown has progressed rapidly 


of a scientific analysis of language seems 


to be taking shape in two forms. One line 
holds that there is only grammar, not a 
structual and traditional grammer. This 
view parallels the notion that there is no 
distinction to be made between the theor- 
ies of astronomy of Ptolemy and Copernicus 
because both deal with the same celestial 
phenomena. The second line insists that, 
even if there is truth in the structural ap- 
proach, it is too new, too unlike present 
textbook explanations to be generally 
adopted for a long time, and so “Let’s wait 
and see.” Both lines are supported with a 
good deal of emotion. A calm appraisal 
seems to be due. 


There are two theories of grammar. They 
come down to us from Aristotle and Plato. 
But as in natural science Aristotle’s view 
held sway a long, long time. Aristotle saw 
language as a set of natural facts and 
so he arranged these facts, as he did other 
facts, into classes according to their quali- 
ties. He put emphasis upon the message 
carried by language and defined the classes 
or categories in terms of messec?, as in 
“A noun is a name.” Nouns were further 
subdivided into abstract and concrete, 
proper and common subclasses. Some peo- 
ple still classify verbs as strong and weak. 
It has taken twenty-four centuries to dis- 
cover the fallacy of Aristotle’s theory. 


Plato held that God geometrizes, that 


positions, operations, and quantity supply 
the right basis for the organization of 
natural facts. The Middle Ages ended when 
mathematics was introduced into astrono- 
my. Then exact science replaced the super- 
stitions of astrology. Art and music came 
of age when mathematical principles 
guided creative artists. Man’s conquest of 


; 
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wherever mathematics has been success- 


fully applied. Language is one of the latest 
fields of learning to receive a mathemati- 


cal interpretation. 

The first grammar of English based on 
the concept of position was published by 
Noah Webster in 1807. The first announce- 
ment that a mathematical principle—the 
theory of functionality — underlies lan- 
guage operation appeared in Leonard 
Bloomfield’s Language (1933). The most ex- 
tensive representation of the mathematical 
analysis of syntax was made by Donald 
J. Lloyd and Harry R. Warfel in American 
English in Its Cultural Setting (1956). 
Webster was derided, especially by Goold 
Brown in A Grammar of Grammar (1851). 
Bloomfield’s syntactical concepts were 
largely ignored, although his terminolgy 
was adopted in a non-mathematical con- 
text by C. C. Fries in The Structure of 
English (1952). The Lloyd-Warfel book is 
now a focal point of attack, vide R. B. 


tion, Dec., 1958; and A. M. Withers’ “Latin 
versus Analyzers” in The CE« Critic, Dec., 
1959. 

The alternatives are now clearly estab- 


source of data, it emphasizes the classifi- 
cation of words, word origins, usage levels, 
neologisms, slang, and jargon. Particularly 
it reprimands “the many offenses against 
the purity of the language” and “every- 
thing that is reprehensible in either 
thought or expression.” Its chief tools are 
definitions, parsing and-or diagraming, 
filling in of blanks, word choice, and the 
rewriting of poorly constructed or “bad” 
sentences. 

Structural grammar is concerned with the 
operating system of language. Communica- 
tion engineering shows that channel, code, 


channel. Since speech and writing are two 
codes within the same system, just as the 


Morse code is a derivative of writing, the 


importance of the code as opposed to the 
message becomes clear. There can be an 


codes of speech and writing. 

2. Traditional grammar emphasizes 
meaning and, by invading the territories 
of semantics and logic, gets hopelessly 


bogged wown in Aristotelian logic, a logic 
that finds natural language unsatisfactory 


on the principles inherent in natural lan- 
(Please turn to page 12) 
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From Scooba to Chicago 


Last spring I had the opportunity of 
attending an English Workshop at East 
Mississippi Junior College in Scooba to 
discuss the problem of reading. On Mon- 
day following the Saturday of the Work- 
shop I found myself in Chicago at the 
National Conference on Higher Education. 
The problem there, as far as I was con- 
cerned, was one of writing, for I served 
as recorder of one of the discussion groups. 
The topic of the following remarks made 
to a fall EMJC Workshop is also the prob- 
lem of writing, although in conclusion I 
want to draw an analogy between the 
activity in these English Workshops and 
the Chicago type of Conference. 

Writing, including its attendant prob- 
lems, is undoubtedly one of the most per- 
plexing and challenging teaching areas 
of this or any other state—on all levels. 
Before attempting a survey of possible 
methods of dealing with the Hydra-headed 
problem, I wish to review the seriousness 
of the matter briefly. 

Assuming that there is a correlation 
between a student’s knowledge of grammar, 
punctuation, and the like, and his writing, 
Mississippi State University has for a 
number of years tested all incoming fresh- 
men objectively and placed them in the 
appropriate sections of Freshmen English. 
Each year approximately twenty to twenty- 
five percent of the entering students fail 
to qualify for a credit section and must 
spend a semester, or more, in a non-credit 
course. Most of these students reveal in 
their first compositions that they have 
major writing problems of one kind or 
another, in addition to an inadequate 
knowledge of the principles covered by the 
standardized objective test on basic fun- 
damentals. 

It should be stressed, however, that 
these are not the only such students; a 
varying, but far too large, number of those 
who enter the lowest credit sections soon 
exhibit writing deficiencies which are so 


serious or so ingrained that it is impos- 
sible for them to acquire minimum pro- 
ficiency within one semester; the result is 
that they must repeat the course. This is 
the picture not only at Mississippi State 
University but generally at most of the 
other colleges and universities in Missis- 
sippi. The absolutely essential remedy 
which is attempted is one which is expen- 
sive both for the student and for the in- 
stitution, and in consumed time and energy 
as well as dollars and cents. 


The picture so far is bleak. Certainly 
after such a student conquers his semesters 
of freshman composition he is a relatively 
proficient writer—for all practical pur- 
poses? Not so. The evidence is overwhelm- 
ing to the contrary. For ten years all 
students of junior standing at Mississippi 
State University have been tested for pro- 
ficiency in writing. This is not an objective 
test but a sustained piece of expository 
writing from 500-700 words in length. 

The ten-year total of those tested has 


reached 10,315 and more than seven hun- 
dred more were added on the night of 
November 4, 1959. Of the 10,315, some 8,372, 
or 81%, have written what were evaluated 


as passing papers; 1,943, or 19%, have 
failed the examination and have been re- 


quired to take a three-hour course in order 
to reach the point cf minimum proficiency. 
The 19% is somewhat misleading, for the 
figure for the past three or four years has 
hovered between twenty and twenty-five 
percent; in addition, this failure rate has 
approximated but 15% for students with 
senior college backgrounds as compared to 
34% for junior college transfers. Students 
frequently find it necessary to repeat this 
course, and there are a few instances on 
record of four and five time repeaters. 

The necessity of both these types of 
program is further coniplicated, as sugges- 
ted, by the fact that they constitute a 


fantastic drain upon instructorial time as 
well as on the wallets of the fee-paying 


student. It is little wonder that the better- 
than-average or the superior student so 
often seems to be neglected, despite the 
recent revival of interest in such promising 


young people. Is there no _ systematic 
method by which the problem can be 


attacked, and, perhaps, eventually even 
solved? 


There is one method emerging from sev- 
eral years of experimentation that shows 
more promise than any of the others sub- 
jected to adequate trial and followed by 


analytical scrutiny. It is not a new process, 
yet it is not a conscious return to anything 
traditional. The important factor is that 
it seems to work—if the teacher who at- 
tempts it is also willing to work. 

This method is predicated upon the tru- 


ism that the best way to learn to write is 
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to write, plus the condition “that there 
is no such thing as good writing; there is 
only good rewriting.” The system has been 
tested in sections of the course required of 
juniors failing the proficiency examination 
at Mississippi State University, and it is in 
this framework that it will first be consid- 
ered; secondly, suggestions will be offered 
as to its application to writing instruction 
on any level. 

The first step is to double, or even 
triple, the amount of writing expected of 
each student. This point is made clear to 
the class at its first meeting. Most papers, 
once written and graded, are completely 
revised, not merely corrected—for mere 
correction is a procedure which may well 
become rather mechanical. After at least 
the first three papers, each student is 
advised to have a conference with the in- 
structor. The conference is for the purpose 
of identifying and discussing the individ- 
ual student’s major errors. Following this 
conference the student is encouraged to 
repeat the experience after writing three 
or four more compositions. 


It is at this stage that a tentative 
syllabus may be developed. A predeter- 
mined syllabus for such a course is highly 
impractical if for mo other reason than 
that precious class hours will be consumed 
in the review of matters of less importance 
to a given group of students than the prin- 
ciples related to the errors they are act- 
ually making. Naturally in the development 
of such a class-tailored syllabus some areas, 
such as agreement, spelling, and punctua- 
tion, will tend to emerge in every section. 
And it is with such recurring trouble spots, 
perhaps even the parts of speech, that 
textual consideration in class may logically 
begin. 

An important feature is that much of 
the writing should be done in class; a ratio 
of two papers in class for each composition 
written outside is probably desirable. Al- 
though students at first usually wish to 
choose their own topics, they soon see the 
value of a list of four or five from which 
they may choose, or a broad topic such as 
“how something works” or “how to do 
something.” 

From the very beginning, students must 
be led to understand that the grades on 
early compositions will be quite low. (Per- 
haps it would be better to assign no grades 
at this point, but many students have be- 
come “grade-conditioned” and they may as 
well learn that the relative distance be- 
tween zero and seventy is greater than that 
from seventy up.) They would not be en- 
rolled in the course if their writing was of 
passing quality. But it should also be made 
perfectly clear that progress, not just ef- 
fort—progress, will be recognized. It is 
quite possible for a student to write five or 
six failing papers and still pass the course 
—if he begins to take his writing and re- 
vision seriously, improves slowly and stead- 
ily, reaches the point of writing passing 
‘papers, and sustains his very real achieve- 
ment. The five or six poor papers are over 
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balanced by the remainder of the twenty 
or more he is expected to write. 

That this system works is supported by 

the fact that the failure rate in such sec- 
tions has dropped from forty to fifty per- 
cent to approximately twenty percent. And 
students, when asked to suggest—in writ- 
ing, of course—ways to improve the course, 
usually agree on at least one point: write 
more. 
How, then, can such a demanding sys- 
tem be adapted to other levels of instruc- 
tion? It has been tried, with slight modifi- 
cations, with similar success in first semes- 
ter freshman sections. On the high school 
level it should be recognized that additional 
problems exist: the teacher-pupil ratio is 
often larger; English teachers are in par- 
ticular demand as sponsors of this and 
that, as dramatic and debate coaches, and 
as senior-trippers. Even so, there are 
specific possibilities which may be men- 
tioned 


A paragraph is better than no paper at 
all. The writing of a great many para- 


graphs, at least some of which could be 
marked carefully and in detail, with re- 
vision required, would be a major step in 
in acquiring writing proficiency. The very 
paragraphs written by the students could 
be used as exercises and examples in ad- 
dition to, or instead of, those in the text. 
The student who has mastered the struc- 
ture of an effective paragraph, who knows 
how a sentence works, who is aware of his 
achievement and the reason for his pro- 
gress, and who has acquired confidence in 
his ability to develop a given topic sentence 
—such a student will encounter few major 
difficulties in moving to a sustained piece 
of writing. 

Perhaps it need not be added that 
spelling cannot be ignored at any level. 
And until a fool-proof method of learning 
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of the linguistic scientists: the relationship 
between the spoken language and the 
written word should, or could, be closer. 
A properly pronounced word may very well 
become a properly spelled written word. 
Too long have students been made aware 
of exceptions to the point of preoccupation. 
To those who are familiar with some of the 
pronouncements of such linguistic scholars, 
this may seem to be almost a reversal of 
the relationships they. observe. It is. 

Of punctuation but one caution need be 
stated. Punctuation is only a means to an 
end, not an end in itself. Students often 
become experts in exercising options, or 
in concern with exceptions, yet just as 
often uncertain of the application of a 
basic principle. The exception is usually 
precisely that—an exception; the principle 
must be operative every time they put pen 
to paper. 

The central concern need not be a return 
to some sort of traditional or conventional 
rules, as these concepts are usually defined. 
But it must be remembered that a lan- 
guage, in the process of becoming mean- 
ingful and useful, acquires a structure, a 
system, a method. There is a basic differ- 
ence between a typical problem of subject 
and verb agreement and a typical problem 
of word choice involving a so-called stan- 
dard word and a colloquialism. The lin- 
guistic principles with which students need 
to work most, by practice in writing, are 
those which they can come to trust as 
reliable guides to the effective communica- 
tion of their ideas. 

In conclusion, it must be admitted, how- 
ever sadly, that there are no panaceas for 
poor writing. The suggestions which have 
been made are simply methods which have 


worked in practice. Nor can it be denied 
that these methods require added effort 
by both student and teacher. The sole 
justification that may be claimed is one in 
terms of demonstrable results: a minimum 
proficiency in the practical use of one’s own 
language. 

It was said in the beginning that I 
had detected an analogy between the Eng- 
lish Workshops at Scooba and the Confer- 
ence in Chicago. And here a ray of light 
emerges. At the National Conferences on 
Higher Education, college and university 
administrators, presidents and deans, gath- 
er to consider the broad and complex prob- 
lems and questions which arise in their 
institutions. Fourteen such conferences 
have been held, indicating that at least 


some answers. amd solutions, have 
Sound and Vans pated, My 
firm belief is that many ‘problems 
that plague English teachers can be solved 
only by the teachers themselves, those 
dedicated teachers who are willing to sacri- 
fice the time and effort necessary to make 
a frontal attack upon the often perplexing 
problems faced from day to day in the 


actual classroom—especially upon those 
concerned with the instruction, guidance, 


Patrick G. Hogan, Jr. 
Mississippi State University 


TEPS in Kanses 
(Continued from page 7) 


“A fundamentally and potentially damag- 
ing confusion is involved in mingling: (1) 
strictly professional requirements, on one 
hand, with (2) desirable personal quali- 
ties, on the other, as criteria for entrance 
into and retention in the profession of 


teaching. 


“Both are important — but (1) profes- 
sional requirements are objectively en- 
forceable, and may and should be public; 
whereas, (2) matters of character and 
personality are internal problems of the 
profession and should be handled 
(thoroughly) internally and privately, as 
in all other real professions (e.g., engi- 
neering, law, and medicine). 


“Publication of high professional require- 
ments would tend to forward the devel- 
opment of teaching into a full-fledged 
profession. Publication of ideal personal 
requirements might tend to raise doubts 
on this score, and to suggest the need for 
vigilant scrutiny on the part of the 
public, school boards, and administra- 
tors; this tendency could be fatal to our 
hopes of becoming a profession sometime. 
“A professional code of ethics for teach- 
ers dealing with specific kinds of con- 
duct and behavior — if adopted by the 
profession as a whole — would be an- 
other matter entirely, and no doubt 
should be widely published.” 


Carl Lefevre 
Chicago Teachers College 
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TRANSITIONAL DEVICES 
(Continued from page 6) 


is prominent in Old Testament verse, may 
be extremely helpful in pointing out con- 
trasts, in underlining an idea, and in 
fortifying a sense of rhythm, although to 
the modern taste it appears rather arti- 
ficial in too frequent occurrence. 

Finally, possibly the most important 
transitional method in the paragraph — 
one important in all of James’ work — is 
the specific connective word, the co- 
ordinating conjunction, the conjunctive 
adverb, and the transitional phrase. The 
purpose, again, is to maintain coherence 
by establishing a variety of logical rela- 
tionships. These words when used to affect 
transition usually begin the sentence; 
their extensive and complex use to connect 
clauses (for instance, “but in addition” 
and “but tacitly at least” in sentences two 
and three) is not the present concern. The 
fourteen examples (bold face in the quota- 
tion), first of all, are well distributed, oc- 
curring at about the interval of every other 
sentence. Then too, there is a fairly wide 
range of meanings involved. Four logical 
categories are represented: affirmation 
(“indeed” [twice], “certainly,” “on the 
whole,” “of course,” “it is true”); contrast 
and qualification (“but,” “however” 
[twice]); addition (“more than this,” 
“too,” “moreover”); and time sequence 
(“sometimes,” “afterwards”). The role of 
such words in guiding the reader through 
the intricacies of the author’s mental pro- 
cesses is apparent: by indicating the con- 
nection between successive details, they 
make it possible for James to suggest the 
connection between two individuals. 

I do not pretend to have surveyed all 
the expository techniques in this single 
paragraph from The Portrait of a Lady, 
nor even to have cited all the instances of 
those mentioned. Much could be made, for 
example, of James’ remarkable use of sub- 
ordinating conjunctions and punctuation 
to link clauses. Moreover, it might be in- 
teresting to trace the development of 
theme in the paragraph following the one 


quoted, a passage which at the same time 
carries forward the idea of Madame 
Merle’s sane maturity (the subsidence of 
“feeling”) and looks forward to Isabel’s 
subsequent career: “Life,” Madame Merle 
tells her young friend, “may pull you about 
horribly, but I defy it to break you up.” In 
examining these points of style, one begins 
to see why Henry James is regarded as 
perhaps the foremost master of modern 
English prose. One begins to understand 
more precisely why it is that excellent sen- 
tence structure and transition are not pro- 
duced by accident or inspiration, and why 
the craft of writing is inseparable from the 
logic of thinking. 
Leonard Jerome Moss 
Fort Wayne Center 
Indiana University 


STRUCTURAL vs. TRADITIONAL 
(Continued from page 9) 
guage, just as non-Euclidean geometers 
had to proceed from Euciid’s axioms and 
theorems. 

3. Traditional grammar is essentially a 
commentary upon language. It begins by 
announcing categories of parts of speech 
and proceeds in deductive fashion to force 
language phenomena to conform to an in- 
consistent set of definitions. Structural 
grammar proceeds inductively by showing 
language operations and then deriving a 
consistent set of definitions in terms of 
the operations. Instead of asking a student 
to talk about language, the structural ap- 
bs) insists that a student must perfect 
his ‘p¥bduction of language forms and se- 
quences. Language, says the structuralist, 
is a performance. The first and chief test of 
language knowledge is its easy, efficient, 
and meaningful use. Talk about language, 
or about writing gives little help in the 
development of good language habits. 

4. Traditional grammar insists that the 
study of language must be an intellectual 
exercise. Its methodology requires parsing. 
Parsing has led to the creation of a host 
of problem-solving devices. Workbooks 
which ask students to choose between 


right and wrong forms, to rewrite “bad” 
sentences, and to do a host of other time- 
consuming chores not only give students 
a false idea about the nature of language 
but also destroy students’ sense of com- 
mand over language. Structural grammar- 
ians ‘hold that language is a set of human 
habits which can be perfected through 
proper training and practice. 

Instead of making language study a 
matter of intellectual discipline, the struc- 
turalists insist that students shall hear the 
language patterns and produce them on 
the tongue effortlessly. Reading becomes 
a matter of bringing the eye to have the 
same skill as the ear, and writing similarly 
becomes equated with voice production. 
The various activities associated with lan- 
guage come to be parts of the operation 
of a single system with different codes. 

The traditionalist puts emphasis upon the 
analysis of writing; the structuralist asks 
for an automatic production of speech and 
writing. The traditionalist asks for an- 
swers to questions about language; the 
structuralist abets demonstrable perform- 
anee. The traditionalist at best opens a 
narrow door into a small room called lan- 
guage knowledge; the structuralist opens 
the doors to the widest intellectual life, 
for an efficient use of language, the high- 
est skill available to every human being, 
unlocks all fields of learning. 

5. Far from being a new science to teach, 
structural grammar has an age-old right- 
ness about it like Copernican astronomy. 
Traditional grammar should have lost 
ground when Kepler put mathematics into 
astronomy, but the scholastic tradition has 
been stronger in language than in any 
other field. It seems an error in scholar- 
ship to engage in a delaying action simply 
on the ground that one must not be the 
first to teach something new. The evidence 
is overwhelming. Only the structural ap- 
proach provides an appropriate, scientifi- 
cally grounded philosophy of language for 
our era of mass education. 

Harry R. Warfel 
University of Florida 
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